CAESAR,  THE DICTATOR
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and north.    Soldiers were easy to get, provided one had the

money to pay them, and money could be got by plunder

and selling prisoners as slaves.    Julius Caesar first gained

distinction  by   his   conquest  of   Gaul   (now  France   and

Belgium) for Rome.    He even crossed to Britain, but did

not  stay   there.    It  was   added

later   to   the   Roman   Empire.

Caesar was no mere conqueror,

however;   he   was   a   man   of

genius,    a    great    administrator

and a fine writer.    He helped

to   set   in   order   the   lands   he

conquered, and was not content

merely to rob and destroy.

Fearing his power, his rivals
at Rome tried to take it from
him before it was too late; they
persuaded the Senate to order
him to come back to Rome.
This meant that he must leave
his army behind him in Gaul,
for there was a law which for-
bade a Roman general from
bringing his troops beyond the
boundary of his command. The
boundary between Italy and the
area over which Caesar ruled was the little river named
Rubicon in north Italy. For Caesar to cross this with
his army meant that he would be disobeying the Senate,
nominally the supreme authority in Rome. Caesar 'crossed
the Rubicon*, crushed his rivals by force of arms, and
found himself master of Rome, in 48 B.C.

The Senate, now under his control, voted him * dictator*
for life. He was, in fact, the uncrowned king of Rome.
But he did not call himself king, for Romans had a prejudice
against kings: they liked to consider themselves as
republicans.

Four years only were given to him for the work of re-
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